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edge of the child's present environment, and with developing his mental and 
moral faculties. M. Lacombe has gone to the very root of the problem in saying 
that the object of adolescent education should be the making of autodidacts of 
children during the school period as well as subsequently to it ; and that the 
educational procedure should be so conducted as to conform absolutely to this end. 
Of these methods he has given a sketch. They are based, he tells us, upon wide 
personal experience as well as upon the established principles of psychological de- 
velopment. He discusses the motives which are to be put into play in eliciting the 
activity of the proper faculties of the child for a given purpose, and lays it down 
as a principle that the order of the motives evoked determines the order and char- 
acter of the knowledge to be inculcated. That order would give rise to the use of 
the following forms of natural expression : drawing and modelling, music, num- 
bers, and written words. M. Lacombe has given in detail his methods for awaken- 
ing interest. Where interest cannot be awakened, he would not teach, but would 
defer instruction until the requisite attitude was forthcoming. Upon this point he 
does not differ much from other advanced educators. As to languages, he is in favor 
of the modern languages in preference to the ancient. While his book as a whole 
offers nothing extremely novel, especially for readers of English, who now have 
at their command a very extensive literature on this subject, it nevertheless con- 
tains many individual observations which are new as to their form and therefore 
not without value. 

Educational Aims and Educational Values. By Paul //. //anus, Assistant 
Professor of the History and Art of Teaching, Harvard University. New 
York : The Macmillan Co. ; London : Macmillan & Co. , Ltd. 1900. Pages, 
vi, 311. Price, $1.00. 
The purpose which the author had in view in the preparation of this work, or 
rather of the lectures of which its chapters are reproductions, is stated in the pref- 
ace to be a progressive attempt ' ' to disentangle from the contemporary confusion, 
in both theory and practice, our educational aims, and to examine these aims in 
the light of present and future needs," that is the demands of modern life. The 
last three chapters treat of the professional training of the college-bred teacher 
and of the services to education of John Amos Comenius, the eminent Moravian 
bishop and teacher of the seventeenth century. The chapter which deals with 
the reforms introduced by Comenius is in some respects the most interesting por- 
tion of the work ; as it shows that the curriculum and methods of education he in- 
augurated are substantially the same as the curriculum and methods now in use in 
the elementary schools both of Germany and of this country. He insisted on the 
establishment of schools open to all, both rich and poor, and the equal education 
of both sexes, saying : "Why should the female sex be excluded from the study of 
wisdom. . . . For they are created equally in the image of God, equally partakers 
of Grace and of the future kingdom, equally endowed with an active, recipient 
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spirit, often even more highly endowed than our own sex." The principles and 
methods set forth by Comenius in his Didactica Magna are as advanced as are his 
views in relation to the education of women. He introduced the study of history, 
geography, natural science, the elements of economics and politics, trades and 
mechanic arts, besides moral instruction, and he insisted on the principle, the im- 
portance of which is now fully recognised, that the necessary basis of all knowledge 
is experience, and therefore the senses must be used for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge wherever possible. As an aid to this, Comenius employed an illustrated 
school-book, the Orbis Pictus, which was translated and employed in many differ- 
ent countries, being the first step in the development of the illustrated text-books 
which form so valuable an adjunct in modern education. One of the most impor- 
tant features of this system was the co-ordination of all the subjects of study so as 
to form a single whole, and so that the higher courses of education should merely 
extend and deepen the instruction begun in the lower, regard being had to the 
capacities and tastes of each individual. Well may Professor Hanus ask whether 
modern educational reformers have anything more in mind than what was pro- 
posed by Comenius, with who^n the object of the school is "to train the pupil in 
science and arts, to refine and perfect his speech, to assist him in discovering and 
developing his powers of body and mind, and to shape and dignify his character." 
The key to the author's own particular views on the subject is to be found in 
his chapter on " Educational Aids and Educational Values." These are based on 
interest as incentives to mental activity in order to develop power, and the course 
of study should be such as will best promote the most important aims of education 
which are " to subject the pupil to the influence of social and ethical incentives, to 
render him responsive to the varied interests of life, and as he grows older, to dis- 
cover what his permanent interests and capacities really are." The possession of 
social or ethical content is said to furnish the test of educational value, and hence 
Professor Hanus places in the front rank as subjects of study languages and litera- 
ture, history and social studies, and finally art, all of which are needed for ethical 
and social enlightenment, and, even without interest, develop ' ' the virtues of work 
through urgent extraneous motives." Mathematics, natural science, and manual 
training are declared to have only feeble educational value of any sort when with- 
out interest, although with interest they are useful for the development of habits of 
efficiency, which render their possessors useful and happy. But as the pursuit of 
those subjects does not involve necessarily the highest ideals, without which the 
usefulness and happiness of an individual are not of the highest order, they are 
inferior to the other group of subjects. This conclusion must be rather startling 
to those who have been taught to believe that mathematics is the chief handmaid 
of knowledge, and equally so to those who have come to regard manual training as 
its most valuable accessory. We must join issue with the author on that point, for 
although mathematics and manual training do not directly portray ' ' the highest 
ideals of achievement, 'beauty, honor, duty, and love,'" they largely conduce to 
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the formation of that disposition of the mind which is required for those ideals to 
find their highest expression, and such may be said also in relation to natural 
science. It should be stated, however, that Professor Hanus actually gives to man- 
ual training an important place in his educational scheme. 

No fault can be found with the author's statements as to the aims of elemen- 
tary or primary education and that of secondary education. The former should 
induce, through good instruction and wise discipline, the exercise of all the child's 
powers, mental, moral, aesthetic, manual or constructive, and should promote his 
normal physical development. The aim of secondary education is to carry forward 
the work already begun, with due regard to society as well as to the individual, 
and therefore it "should especially promote the development of each pupil's domi- 
nant interests and powers"; and further, "it should seek to render these inter- 
ests and powers subservient to life's serious purposes, and also to the possibility of 
participation in the refined pleasures of life." The function of secondary education 
thus comprises three classes of aims, vocational, social, and culture aims, and the 
author has no difficulty in justifying this conception, which he believes will make 
of the secondary school "a guiding, inspiring, undying force in American life." 

It is not necessary to follow Professor Hanus in his further development of 
this ideal, the realisation of which he says, truly, requires ardent devotion on the 
part of the teachers and the intelligent and interested co-operation of the commu- 
nity. That those concerned in the subject of education may gain a proper insight 
into the conditions of the problem, they cannot do better than read carefully the 
present work, which does credit to the publishers as well as to the author. 

C. S. W. 

An Essay on Personality as a Philosophical Principle. By the Rev. Wilfrid 
Richmond, M. A. London: Edward Arnold, 37 Bedford Street. 1900. 
Pages, xix, 219. Price, 10s. 6d. 
This is the first work, so far as we know, devoted to a consideration of person- 
ality as a philosophical principle. Much has been written incidentally as to the 
relation between "personality" and "individuality," but the distinction to be 
made in the use of these terms is by no means clear, and, indeed, they are still em- 
ployed by many writers as synonyms. Mr. Richmond remarks that in modern 
philosophical literature, personality is assumed to be " essentially individual, essen- 
tially limited," and it is evident that he regards the individuality as limited. Thus 
he speaks of philosophy as tending to individualism, the philosophy of the individ- 
ual life. This is quite consistent with his view as to the nature of personality, 
which he defines as "the capacity for society, fellowship, communion," and as 
personality stands for fellowship, individuality stands for isolation. Possibly it 
would be nearer to the truth to say that individuality stands for unity and person- 
ality for diversity, but the subject is too wide for discussion here, and it will be 
more to the purpose to consider Mr. Richmond's theory. This is based on experi- 



